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SUGGESTION AND MENTAL HEALING.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I mean to take a review of Mr. Podmore’s work as a text 
for some discussion of the topic which is, in fact, synonymous 
with the title of his book. Mr. Podmore states in his preface 
that he desires to discuss only the movement which was in- 
troduced by Mesmer and ends with Mrs. Eddy, so that he is 
not covering the whole field in his review, He is dealing 
with the less reputable part of it and that part only in a his- 
torical manner, with criticisms and views scattered here and 
there throughout the volume. 

The book begins with the work of Mesmer and proceeds 
with his immediate disciples and followers, and the two 
French Commissions appointed to investigate the subject, 
through the development of mesmerism in England and on 
the Continent and the phenomena of clairvoyance and spir- 
itualism, including such men as Andrew Jackson Davis, 
Thomas Lake Harris, Mr. Quimby and Mary Baker Eddy 
and Christian Science. 

The volume is, in the mind of the present reviewer, the 
best that has come from the pen of Mr. Podmore. It is much 
superior to his “ Modern Spiritualism,” and the reason that 
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I should assign for this judgment is the general one that he 
has admitted into it more distinctly the discrimination be- 
tween phenomena that are conscious fraud and such as sim- 
ulate it but are not attributable to this source. It was perhaps 
latent in the former work, but it was not so distinctly put for- 
ward in emergencies requiring it. The consequence is that 
we have a perspective in the present work that takes us far 
into a group of phenomena which are still perplexing to 
science. 

There are no fundamental criticisms to pass upon this 
volume. It has a definite unity of purpose and content. It 
is written in excellent style, with the best adjustment of hu- 
mor and irony in those parts which may not require serious 
treatment of authors for intelligent men. The weaknesses of 
many of the views discussed indicate themselves, when their 
peculiar conceptions are stated in this age. They might not 
have been so apparent in an earlier one, and hence may have 
required more serious criticisms than they do now, when the 
popular consciousness has largely outgrown the ideas that 
seemed plausible before. The mere statement of them in the 
light of present scientific conceptions, even if the latter be 
false, suffices to expose them to doubt or disbelief. Mr. Pod- 
more may have had this in mind when he contented himself 
with the irony of merely mentioning many of them. 

Some minor objections might be made to the order of 
things in the book, tho the probable excuse for the course 
taken is good enough to justify the remark that the repetition 
of the sin would not be heinous. It seems to the present 
critic that the first chapter should have taken a later place in 
deference to the historical order of events. If Mr. Podmore 
wanted to get the advantage of putting Mesmer where he 
should receive the merit of having initiated a movement 
which those who influenced him could hardly claim the merit 
for, he could not be much blamed for the course taken, and 
so I merely call attention to the two points of view for the 
reader's advantage. 

As I am making the book a text for the discussion of a 
problem I may take up issues without implying any special 
criticism of Mr. Podmore. I shall, therefore, remark an 
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omission by him, whether it be regarded as an objection to 
the book or as a necessary limitation of his task. I refer to 
the absence of an explanation of the situation in which the 
inesmeric theories arose and the outcome in spiritualism 
which Mr. Podmore traces to the work of the mesmerists, 
rather than the Fox sisters and others. There seems to me 
a very important consideration here which might throw 
much light upon the development of this movement in all di- 
rections of its evolution. The school of Mesmer was more 
or less identified with a fluidic theory of their phenomena. 
This, indeed, is the central point of Mr. Podmore’s critical an- 
imadversions upon the school and expressions of sympathy 
for the later theories of suggestion. But we do not have any 
statement of the particular intellectual situation which was 
the source of both the strength and weakness of the mesmer- 
ists of that time. Mr. Podmore sees clearly that it was often 
complicated with the ideas of the supernatural of the period, 
but he is not clear about the very interesting relation which 
the movement sustained to it. We shall never understand it 
until we have explained the general situation in that age. 
Modern science had to face the inheritance of the middle 
ages. This was a cenception of divine action which, with the 
dualistic tendencies so fully developed in the philosophy of 
Descartes, had infected the human mind so thoroughly that 
physical causes were not invoked in any case where they were 
not clearly sensible. ‘There was much talk about secondary 
causes by theologians and philosophers alike in the previous 
ages, but it was only a concession to the more critical idea of 
the divine which had come to be considered. In proportion 
to the abstractness of this divine interposition the mind had 
to invent or apply modifying causes to account for concrete 
cases which did not reflect the characteristics supposed to de- 
fine the general conception. The crisis came when science 
began to ask which of these causes was to be made the dom- 
inant one. At its rise, therefore, it prudently allowed the 
general concept and expressly limited itself to secondary 
causes as circumscribing its own field. The result was a ten- 
dency to materialism which became triumphant when theol- 
ogy lost its control of human thinking. 
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But the religious mind did not lose its instincts when its 
philosophy fell. Then, as always, it sought to revive its 
claims by appropriating the conceptions of science. Mesmer 
himself seems not to have been interested primarily in the 
religious meaning of his facts, but his followers easily gave 
his theory a religious importance and interpretation. ‘The 
setting up of a fluid transmitted from operator to patient was 
in conformity with the materialistic tendencies of physical 
science and only when that fluid was made convertible with 
“animal magnetism” and this with the divine was the doc- 
trine conceived as evidence of the religious view of things. 
About that time the discovery of Galvani with the frog's leg 
set Europe wild with speculations about “animal magnet- 
ism ”’ or electricity, and as soon as Mesmer asserted that his 
cures were effected by a fluid transmitted from himself to the 
patient, the mind of that age set about identifying it with 
“animal magnetism ” and electricity. Even Alexander Von 
Humboldt became so fascinated with the doctrine of magnet- 
ism as to write a book about it, of which he was afterwards 
ashamed. But for the time being the discovery, or imagined 
discovery, was supposed to solve all the scientific and re- 
ligious, or theological and philosophic perplexities of the age. 
Mesmer and his school were but giving another expression 
to the idea in their notion of a mesmeric fluid. They seemed 
to satisfy science by making it a “fluid” and religion by 
making it the substance which a monistic view had placed at 
the basis of things. It was a compromise with the old dual- 
ism and endeavored to pacify the spiritualistic and the ma- 
terialistic theory of things. ‘This was not the motive of all 
the parties, as the various influences affecting their concep- 
tions were too complex, but it was at least the superficial 
tendency of their actual ideas. The mesmerists thought they 
had found a new cause and while their terminology, that is, 
calling it a fluid, allied them to the materialistic view, they 
conceived this “ fluid” in a manner which made it easily iden- 
tifiable with their opponents’ “ spirit.” 

The scientific school represented by the two commissions 
who investigated the phenomena somewhat, tho not as care- 
fully as they might have done, rejected the fluidic interpreta- 
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tion of the real or alleged phenomena, and in so doing de- 
fended a position which had its tendencies as much opposed 
to the materialistic theory as their general views favored it. 
This was not because they opposed the fluidic theory, but be- 
cause they referred the causes to the mind of the patient or 
subject. Their theories of imagination as the cause made 
mind the dominant agency, and mind was not interpreted in 
fluidic or etheric conceptions. In so far as mind was, at the 
time, considered as something other than matter they acqui- 
esced in a spiritistic interpretation of the facts, assuming that 
spiritistic views do not necessarily discriminate between in- 
carnate and discarnate reality. The mesmerists, on the other 
hand, in so far as they appealed to fluidic conceptions, while 
defending, in many cases, a spiritistic theory, tended to sup- 
port the opposite view. Not being willing to admit imagina- 
tion or hallucination into the case they conceived their cause 
to be some reality external to the subject’s mind and a reality 
that had no evident properties of mind. They tended toward 
a spiritistic theory only when they sought to identify this 
fluidic agent with the ultimate energy of the cosmos which 
they conceived as intelligent, tho not producing evidence that 
it was anything more than a peculiar form of matter. 

This peculiar tendency of both schools to a view which 
opposed the one they actually held is an interesting circum- 
stance. It was not intentional, however, especially with the 
scientific school that rejected fluidic theories. It is very im- 
portant to remark this. If they had been committed to the 
view that normal consciousness was necessarily a function of 
the organism the explanation of mesmeric phenomena and 
cures by imagination would have had no idealistic or spiritis- 
tic tendencies. But in so far as they rejected an external and 
fluidic cause they supported a subjective one with all the im- 
plications that attended the explanation of consciousness. 
This, however, as I have remarked, was not their intention. 
It was another circumstance that determined their attitude. 
This circumstance Mr. Podmore has not remarked, tho he has 
shown very clearly that they were too prejudiced to investi- 
gate the phenomena carefully. They were no doubt moved 
by two influences simultaneously, namely the prejudice which 
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Mr. Podmore observes and the perception of incongruity be- 
tween cause and effect. If they had been able to sacrifice 
their prejudices—the mesmerists being as much to blame for 
this as their opponents—they might have assigned the more 
potent reason for their opposition. This was the unfitness of 
the cause to explain the effect. In all his animadversions on 
the sceptical school Mr. Podmore does not notice this feature 
of the situation. He denies, or recognizes the failure of the 
fluidic theory evidentially to sustain its claims, but does not 
see that it failed as much in explanatory as in evidential func- 
tions. The first demand of an explanatory hypothesis is its 
fitness to the facts which it is invoked to explain. ‘This fit- 
ness is determined by the similarity of the new facts to old 
ones which the hypothesis already explains, at least in some 
sense of that term. Now it was the characteristic of the 
fluidic theory that it set up a new cause with whose action 
we were not previously familiar in any other real or alleged 
phenomena resembling those concerned with mesmerism. 
The mind of men had jumped from the idea of galvanic elec- 
tricity to the universal solvent of “ magnetism,” without con- 
sidering that there were no resemblances between galvanic 
phenomena and others in normal experience and no known 
explanatory functions for this universal “ magnetism.” If 
we do not cling to experience in some way we can explain 
anything by anything. But it has been the characteristic of 
scientific procedure to invoke old causes for new facts, even 
tho the new facts could not be wholly classifiable with the old 
and tho the old causes had to be modified in their incidence to 
account for the new facts. This mesmeric fluid was not 
known to explain any other phenomena than the alleged new 
ones, whatever the evidence for the new facts, and hence the 
theory lacked in a fundamental characteristic of a legitimate 
hypothesis. 

It is probable that the scientific men of the age instinct- 
ively felt this, but scientific method was not so carefully an- 
alyzed at that time as this, and dogmatism was still strong 
enough to prejudice them against admitting the facts while 
they revised their causal theories. They did maintain that 
the cures and even the phenomena connected with them were 
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due to the imagination of the subjects. Mr. Podmore seems 
occasionally to concede that the imagination did account for 
many, if not all, of them. But in one passage he shows that 
this is only a concession to what is preferable to a fluidic the- 
ory. Later he takes up this imagination theory of the com- 
missions and other scientific supporters and suggests, with- 
out showing, that their “imagination” needed defining in 
the case and that it was not a sufficient explanation of the 
facts. He indicates that the scientific man needed to divest 
himself of his prejudices and to admit that “ imagination ” 
Was not a proper explanation. Mr. Podmore does not re- 
mark why he regards “imagination” as inadequate, but he 
might have invoked the principle announced above, namely, 
that, tho it represented a familiar causal agency, imagination 
was a normal function in human conceptions and the facts 
were at least abnormal. He might have said that the scien- 
tific men could have better invoked illusion and hallucination, 
as these were certainly more fitting to the case, even tho they 
might not have been any more adequate at that time than im- 
agination. Mr. Podmore seems in one or two statements to 
assert that the imagination was the source of the thrills and 
perception of lights which were alleged in many cases on the 
part of patients. I think, however, that he might better have 
invoked hallucination in such cases and admitted the subjec- 
tive reality of the facts. I have myself no doubt that such 
thrills and perception of lights actually occur, whether ver- 
idical or subjective makes no difference for the fact, whatever 
difference it makes for the cause. I think that he could have 
more distinctly recognized the affiliation of the facts with 
what he admits in the theory of suggestion and which are not 
characteristic of the normal imagination. The fitness of 
these hypotheses marks their better application to facts 
which affected hysterical subjects. 

The fault of both schools, therefore, was the same, 
namely, that of an appeal to causes which did not fit the facts. 
The scientific man unduly strained “imagination” and the 
mesmerists unduly used a fluidic conception, which was 
newer than the facts and could at most do nothing but these 
facts. It was not an agency known apart from the particular 
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phenomena to be explained. While magnetism was a famil- 
iar fact in a limited field of physical phenomena, it showed no 
characteristic to justify any general explanatory functions 
and it only made matters worse to juxtapose “animal” and 
“magnetism” where the terms indicated no resemblances 
either to magnetism as known in physics or to animal life as 
known in physiology. 

If animal magnetism of the fluidic theory of mesmeric 
phenomena and cures had started with any relation to previ- 
ous experience in other types of phenomena it would have 
been much easier to have gained acceptance in the scientific 
world as applied to the cases of the mesmeric school. The mind 
would have been familiar with facts which involved no great 
chasm for belief. What the scientific temper cannot endure 
is anything like anarchy in the order of the cosmos or nature, 
and hence he always seeks some articulation with the past in 
new phenomena and causes. ‘The agency to which appeal! is 
made for explanation must really explain and this means that 
it must be classifiable, even if it requires modification, with 
the known, and must represent some connection with the es- 
tablished groups of fact. Animal magnetism and fluidic the- 
ories did not make such a connection clear. They assumed a 
new agency for explaining new facts when explanation means 
some connection either in cause or in effect with the existent 
body of knowledge. The consequence was that the scien- 
tific man, accustomed to the method of articulation with ex- 
perience, could not tolerate a fluid or magnetic force which 
was not magnetic in the only sense in which that term was 
usable in physical science. The reference to imagination 
offered to him, so he thought, a way out of an anomaly, and 
tho he did not stop to put the same question to his own the- 
ory, he got rid of a duty to treat a perplexity more seriously. 
The appeal to the imagination, however, violated the same 
standards of explanation. While it was a familiar reference 
for certain phenomena, namely, the products of memory and 
representation, it was extended to include facts which were 
no part of the normal and familiar life and which should have 
been covered by illusion and hallucination. One strange cir- 
cumstance is that the men who attributed so much to the im- 
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agination seem not to have thought that, if they were going 
to use it to explain the cures, they might as well apply it to 
the symptoms and diseases. If they had regarded the trou- 
bles of which patients complained as imaginary their refer- 
ence to imagination as a cure would have been more fitting, 
and probably many did so regard the situation. But they 
actually admitted that the maladies were genuine and also the 
cures, admitting too that the cures were unusual. Hence the 
appeal to the imagination as the curative agent either as- 
sumed that the actual disease was not really cured or that 
new junctions were assigned to the imagination. In both 
they were evading the significance of the facts. If they had 
indicated that their use of the conception was merely to state 
a preierence between a fluidic and a subjective theory they 
might have admitted their ignorance in the premises and pro- 
ceeded to investigate further. But they were content witha 
confident dogmatism and so left the public mind to think that 
they had adequately explained the phenomena. History has 
shown that they were as much deluded as the charlatans 
whom they despised, and the fact should be a lesson to the 
scientific mind. But dogmatism and bigotry are not ex- 
clusive qualities of the religious systems of belief. They are 
characteristic of men in any belief whatever, whether polit- 
ical, scientific or ethical, and only he is safe in the court of 
history who can control his prejudices in any field of thought. 

Recent discoveries in physics in connection with Roent- 
gen rays, and radio-active substances have suggested possi- 
bilities in the way of “ fluids ” or transmitted forces of a more 
or less occult character, so that the possibility of a fluidic the- 
ory offers less resistance to science than it did at the earlier 
period under review. We no longer think that the limits of 
reality are to be placed where Laplace and Lavosier might 
have placed them. We accept possibilities and facts which 
they could not have conceived. But all this does not render 
the fluidic theory of mesmeric phenomena any more tenable 
today than then. Such as we can imagine, or would have to 
imagine, would be so new in character that we should be per- 
plexed to understand why and how they could be expected to 
act in the way implied in the phenomena. It might be an 
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easier evidential problem to prove the existence of some un- 
known energy connected with the facts to be explained, ow- 
ing to the admitted possibility of such a thing or the fact 
that we do not know the limits of reality. But it would still 
remain to satisfy the usual standard of explanatory hypoth- 
eses. We could not rest assured that the new force ex- 
plained the phenomena until we found something in its prop- 
erties that connected it with the known group of facts in con- 
nection with which the new phenomena were also found. 
That was and is what awaits the proposal of new causes. 
Hence the fluidic theory fell by default of the desirable con- 
nection between the cause and such causes as we were fa- 
miliar with in usual experience. It was not merely that it 
lacked evidence, which it did, but that it could not get the 
proof until it had been made clear in the facts that the fa- 
miliar did not explain them. 

All this was the reason that the theory of “ suggestion ” 
came to take the place of the fluidic doctrine, and it will be 
worth our while to trace that development briefly. It was 
Dr. Braid that effected this change in the attitude of men. 
He was no more satisfied with the imagination than with the 
fluidic theory. He showed that the “ suggestion ” of the op- 
erator was the general fact when supposedly fluidic agencies 
failed to act, and that his “ suggestion ” was applicable where 
the fluidic had been supposedly present. He proved that the 
patients needed to know that the mesmeriser, or hypnotic 
agent, was operative, that the effect might be produced, and 
that when the patient or subject did not know this the hyp- 
nosis and “suggestion” did not take place. Hence he 
adopted the term hypnotism to denominate the process and 
condition of the subject and “ suggestion” as the term for 
denoting the act of operator and subject combined. The 
“ suggestion’ was what the operator made and the mind of 
the patient unconsciously acted upon it. Further investiga- 
tion and practice confirmed his view. The term “ sugges- 
tion’? had been used in psychology before. Berkeley and 
Dr. Thomas Reid had used the term to denote certain infer- 
ences and associations, regardless of the distinction between 
their necessary and contingent character, but times tended to 
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limit the term to the phenomena which psychology usually 
denotes by the term association. The illustrations of Berke- 
ley and Reid show that they had this in mind tho including 
the judgment of existence in it also, thus making it passable 
for the ideas of our fundamental judgments. But criticism 
on the part of Reid’s followers, especially Dr. Brown and 
Dugald Stewart, tended to limit its proper application to the 
ideas of association and it is often so employed when explain- 
ing the rise into consciousness of certain latent memories, in- 
tending to express by it the causal influence of a present men- 
tal state to “suggest” or recall another. Dr. Braid em- 
ployed this conception of it, with additional implications per- 
haps, in the inclusion of the operator and his influence in the 
process. The “ suggestion” was not merely that of a pres- 
ent mental state in the subject to bring into activity another, 
but also included that origin of whatever prevailed in the 
mind of the patient and in the mind of the operator. The con- 
nection was still mental, between two minds and not between 
a“ fluid’ and a mind. The coexistences and sequences ob- 
served were thus between what an operator said or did and 
what a patient or subject did, and not between a “ fluid” and 
a subject affected. 

From this time on the theory of “ suggestion ’’ became 
very popular both with the scientific man and with such as 
preferred to ally themselves with such an authority rather 
than with the evident charlatanism of the mesmerists. I am 
not sure, however, that the fluidic theory would not have tri- 
umphed but for its association with the spiritualistic interpre- 
tation of nature. Mr. Podmore shows that the development 
of this whole movement was directly and rapidly into spir- 
itualism through clairvoyance and mediumistic phenomena. 
If mesmerism had clung firmly to a physical fluid and had 
shown irreconcilable antagonism to spirtualism I am inclined 
to think that the “ scientific’ men of that day who opposed 
it so strenuously would have looked upon it with entire favor. 
It was no doubt its affiliation with the spirit of the miraculous 
and with spiritualism that excited the strongest animosities 
and hence “ science’ sought relief in the “ imagination ” and 
“ suggestion.” The Irishman’s opposition to government 
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has always manifested itself in the scientific man’s attitude 
toward the spiritual theory of things, and this type of mind 
will resort to any phraseology rather than to admit any truth 
in the existence of the transcendental, provided you call it 
spirit, tho worshipping it with the devoutest reverence if you 
call it matter, or conceal its real import behind a question- 
begging phrase or word. 

I have made these remarks because it is my intention to 
pass the same criticism upon “ suggestion ” as has been made 
against the fluidic theory and animal magnetism and against 
the scientist’s imagination theory. Ido not take this attitude 
in the interest of a spiritistic interpretation of the facts. 
Many would think that this motive lies behind the criticism 
which I mean to direct against the theory of “ suggestion,” 
because so much of my publicly expressed views have ap- 
peared as in defence of spiritistic hypotheses. I must dis- 
avow this object at the outset. I have no more evidence that 
spirits are concerned with mental healing and the phenomena 
of hypnosis than I have of the fluidic theory. For all that I 
know they, that is, spirits, may be associated with the effects, 
or for that matter the sole causal agents in the results, but I 
have no scientific evidence of it, and tho I conceded the exist- 
ence of such realities, the character of the phenomena is such 
that I think any scientific man would pause before venturing 
upon the assertion and defence of a spiritistic interpretation 
of such a mass of wholly uncoordinated phenomena as are 
manifested in connection with hypnosis and “ suggestion,” 
whether normal or hypnotic. We may know more about 
this field in a future age, but at present we are so ignorant of 
their nature and the causal agencies connected with them 
that it would be as preposterous to invoke spirits scientifically 
as to defend the wild theories of the mesmerists in the last 
century. Hence I disclaim any other motive in my animad- 
versions upon “ suggestion ” than the purely scientific one of 
trying to ascertain the truth about it, whether that truth be a 
claim of knowledge or an admission of ignorance. Denial of 
the explanatory character of “suggestion” does not imply 
anything in favor of any other theory. Iam only asking my- 
self the question which every scientific man should ask him- 
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self when he proposes “suggestion” as an explanation of 
certain facts, namely, what does the term denote definitely. 
What do we know about the process implied by it? Or do 
we know anything whatever about the process implied in 
using the term as an explanatory one? Have we entered 
into a critical and analytical course for determining exactly 
what we mean by such a wonderful agency? 

In rejecting the fluidic and imagination theories of mental 
cures or other therapeutic effects, Mr. Podmore indicates ex- 
plicitly that the theory of “ suggestion” was a scientific one 
which was entitled to respect. In one reference to Bertrand’s 
anticipation of Braid’s theory, Mr. Podmore indicates that 
the modern theory explains the phenomena. In another 
statement, trying to depreciate the apparent significance of 
certain reported convulsions and temporary paralysis, quoted 
in support of something more marvellous, he says they “were 
no doubt all the effect of unconscious self-suggestion”! As 
if this made the facts perfectly intelligible! In this course 
Mr. Podmore is not alone. He is but following all the so- 
called scientific men of this age, the respectables who never 
ask themselves any embarrassing questions. ‘There is no 
theory more widely asserted in psychology and out of it in 
modern times than the theory of “ suggestion” as supplant- 
ing the older theories of imagination and fluidic influences. 
Once it was scientific (?) to believe in the imagination as all 
powerful, but as the respectability of that has yielded to criti- 
cism, some other word or phrase which simulated knowledge 
as much as it concealed ignorance was required, and the term 
“ suggestion ” supplied this want. Hypnosis and hypnotism 
effected a similar object in displacing “ odylic force” and 
fluidic agencies generally. 

I shall therefore take a very bold position on this subject 
and even go so far as to challenge refutation of it. I seldom 
hold or express confidently any theories in regard to super- 
normal phenomena. Iam well known, of course, as defend- 
ing a spiritistic interpretation of certain facts, but I am not 
only willing to surrender them, if men will produce either a 
rational hypothesis or reasonable evidence for a compre- 
hensive explanation other than this, but I shall confess that I 
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am quite willing to be the Devil’s advocate where there is so 
much silly phrasing parading as science because it is respec- 
table, assured that refutation will come when it can be shown 
that the hypothesis does not explain the facts within the 
range of its application. I shall not abide by it any longer 
when that comes. But I am not going to be under any delu- 
sions regarding the so-called explanatory functions of hyp- 
nosis and “ suggestion,” on account of either the strength or 
the weakness of spiritistic theories. 

Consequently, what I shall affirm is that “ suggestion,” 
which Mr. Podmore lauds as a scientific explanation, is not 
even an explanation of anything whatever, much less is it a 
scientific explanation. I assert, not without fear of contra- 
diction perhaps, but certainly without fear of refutation, that 
“ suggestion ” as an explanatory hypothesis is worse scien- 
tifically and otherwise than the imagination and fluidic the- 
ories of the last century which we think have been outlived. 
There is not a single redeeming feature about “ suggestion ” 
as rendering hypnotic and therapeutic phenomena intelligible. 
It is everywhere respectable, quite as respectable as imagina- 
tion was in the attacks on Mesmer. The same objections 
militate against the theory of “ suggestion ” that nullified the 
claims of odylic force, and even more effectively. We saw 
that fluidic agencies did not represent any properties with 
which we were familiar and which would make the new phe- 
nomena intelligible at least in a system of classification. If 
they had been known types of cause previously their effi- 
ciency in the cases concerned could have been demonstrated 
by the proper accumulation of evidence by the methods of 
agreement and difference in science, that is by observing their 
connections and the effect of isolating cause and effect. But 
as they were inventions pure and simple to explain the new 
facts, they only concealed ignorance under the guise of knowl- 
edge. They made nothing intelligible. It is the same with 
“suggestion.” It does not embody any known principle that 
will cover the most startling of the phenomena supposedly 
explained by it. As I have shown it was first convertible 
with association and inference, and then Braid appropriated 
it to include the influence which another mind exercises upon 
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another by “ suggesting ” or giving certain ideas which sub- 
consciously work out something after reaching the subject. 
In the previous psychology it implied in some sense the 
causal influence of a present mental state to call up another. 
But this new conception implied much more. It was and is 
not the merely causal influence of one idea in the subject upon 
another in the same subject, but the magical influence of an- 
other man’s statements, not merely upon the subject’s mind, 
but even upon his physical organism and functions! 

In so far as “ suggestion” expresses the various acts or 
statements of an operator which are interpreted by the subject 
or patient and intelligently acted upon, whether normally or 
subliminally, the term is scientific. It only calls attention to 
a subtle application of the same principle with which we are 
familiar in normal psychology. But this is not its import 
in mental therapeutics and test experiments with hypnosis. 
Here it names a supposed agency in connection with effects 
that have no sort of intelligible relation to familiar causes. 
Apart from its application legitimately to the stimulus to 
delicate inferences on the part of the subject, it is taken as the 
causal agent in cases where there is neither appreciable inter- 
pretation and inference by the subject nor a rational connec- 
tion with normal experience in the mental or physical events 
that follow. Let me illustrate what it is. 

A\ man comes to me with the headache. I have him close 
his eyes and I rub his forehead a while and find him asleep, 
as it were, and incapable of moving a muscle, if I say he can- 
not. I then tell him that when I awaken him by counting 
four he will have no headache. I count four and he awakens 
and his headache has disappeared. I put a man in a chair, 
hypnotize him, and pull his tooth without any pain. He 
knows nothing about it. I perform an operation on him, re- 
moving an arm and he does not feel it, tho actually conscious 
and looking at it. A man comes to me with a bad condition 
of the stomach. I rub his forehead a few moments and tell 
him he will have a good appetite and will have no more 
trouble with his digestion. He awakens a well man. In the 
more simple cases, I “ suggest” the doing of some silly act, 
like standing on one foot and smoking a stick for a pipe or 
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fishing in a dry tub, and they are done with all solemnity ap- 
parently in a perfectly automatic manner. 

Such things, and far more remarkable than they, have 
been done in thousands of instances and all illustrate the 
simple fact of “suggesting” an act, and it is done mechan- 
ically, or by saying that a man will be well and he is well. 
We cannot do this with the normal man by merely talking at 
him. We may advise or counsel him or argue with him and 
thus influence his actions, but there is no mechanical response 
to our advice or logic. In hypnotic and other “ suggestion ” 
there is a promptness of response that is wholly different in 
kind from that of normal intercourse. The subject when he 
acts in response to “suggestion”? does so in a way quite 
anomalous in comparison with normal life, and the response 
of the organism to “suggestion” in the way of cures is as 
miraculous as any of the stories of ancient times, only we are 
quite familiar with them and the older miracles are legendary. 
No doubt the description of ancient mysteries is incorrect, 
but it is quite as easy to believe that a blind man was cured by 
spitting on clay and rubbing his eyes as to believe that “ sug- 
gestion’ produced anaesthesia for amputating a leg and this 
while the patient remains perfectly conscious! One is no 
more explicable than the other, but then that blessed word 
“ suggestion ” removes all wonder. 

If we knew exactly what causal agent was denominated 
by the term “ suggestion,’ we might well appeal to it, but it 
names only one incident and that an apparently accidental 
one in the group of phenomena associated with various ther- 
apeutic and other effects. It is sometimes defined as “ only 
another name for the power of ideas, so far as they prove 
efficacious over belief and conduct.” This conception of it 
does not define its relation to the silly mechanical acts which 
are proofs of hypnosis or some condition in which normal 
consciousness does not prevail. It is correct enough a defini- 
tion of the term for the normal relation of any specific idea 
whether “ suggested ” by an outside person or by the subject. 
In this sense it is convertible with the relation of any idea 
upon its consequent. But the “suggestion” of abnormal 
psychology shows such a mechanical and distorted connection 
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between the action of the operator and that of the patient 
that we assume an agency in “ideas” which never betrays 
itself in normal life. We may “ suggest ” till we are blind to 
the normal person who is in command of his ordinary facul- 
ties and there is no automatic or mechanical response. We 
may find “suggestible” persons apparently in the normal 
state, but the “ suggestibility ” itself is taken as evidence of 
a hysterical condition which is not normal. But in the nor- 
mally healthy person no amount of “suggestion” produces 
the mechanical or automatic action of the hypnotized patient, 
tho we must ask why an “ idea” “suggested” from without 
does not have the same effect upon the organism in the nor- 
mal as in the abnormal. 

We may say that the normal inhibitions are cut off by 
hypnosis or other conditions, so that an idea once aroused in 
the mind produces its effect automatically, and this is a legiti- 
mate hypothesis. But it has very decided limitations, accord- 
ing to all authorities who now hold that a man will not com- 
mit a crime under “ suggestion” if that person is normal in 
the normal state, which is to say that the inhibitions are not 
cut off. But I shall not urge this. The main point is that 
the cure of disease, if it occurs at all, has no resemblances to 
the influence of ideas in the normal state, unless we concede 
that the same processes act in the hypnotic and other condi- 
tions where “ suggestion” is supposed to act so effectively. 
Ideas do not produce cures in the normal state, so far as we 
have been able to observe. They may be factors in the re- 
sult, but a cure or striking bodily effect is not the immediate 
consequence of an idea. The direct automatic or stimulative 
effect of “ suggestion” in the hypnotic and other conditions 
is quite different from that of ideas in the normal state when 
reason and the will are decisive factors, and there is nothing 
like “ suggestion ”’ unless we introduce the reason and will 
into “suggestion” as known to abnormal psychology, and 


that will be to abandon all reference to cutting off inhibitions 
as a condition of “ suggestion.” 

There can be no doubt that mental states affect the bodily 
functions and may also affect each other. A fit of anger will 
affect digestion or the circulation of the blood. Despondency 
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will affect the health in various ways. Fright will affect the 
heart action and even respiration. But these are not “ideas.” 
They are emotional states, and it is demonstrable that the 
emotions are the principal mental states that directly affect 
the organic functions of the body. “ Ideas” do so only indi- 
rectly, and nothing but “ideas”’ can be conveyed by “ sug- 
gestion.” This is a most important fact in estimating the 
meaning of “ suggestion ” and its limitations. When the op- 
erator tells his patient that he will have no pain when he 
awakens; that his digestion will be better the next day; that 
he must wink five times when he becomes normal; that he 
must and will stand on his one foot and strike out with his 
left hand at a piece of paper, or that he will whistle “ Yankee 
Doodle” and say Boojum three times, he does nothing more 
than convey “ ideas” to the subject, and we have no traces of 
an emotional acompaniment suitable to the suggested act, 
unless we attribute to ideas more than they possess in the 
normal life. It is this exceptional and inexplicable character- 
istic of “ suggestion ” that takes it out of the normal category 
of causalagencies. It has no clear resemblances with normal 
life. 

I do not mean to reject a legitimate object in the use of 
the term “suggestion.” On the contrary, I think it has a 
most useful function to perform in scientific work. Its origin 
defines what it accomplished and this was to point to subjec- 
tive and mental factors as connected with certain effects 
rather than some irresponsible fluid or the loose application 
of the term imagination. Braid accomplished by it the dis- 
placement of the point of view of the fluidic theory in the 
form which it was advanced by the mesmerists, and showed 
that the mind or organism of the patient was a factor in the 
problem. But he did not succeed in showing that “ sugges- 
tion’ was a causal agent of any kind and certainly not a fa- 
miliar one. It is a convenient concept for at least provisional 
classification and it especially serves the useful purpose of 
limiting appeals to external agents of all kinds, whether of 
the “natural” or the “supernatural” type. We often re- 
quire a conception to displace irrational uses of unknown 
agencies, even tho the one we recognize is quite as much un- 
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known as those we reject. “Suggestion” is one of these 
terms and serves to refer facts to certain connections which 
are known and that do not imply the presence or influence of 
foreign agencies that are not known. But we should not on 
that account assume that we know anything more in the one 
case than we do inthe other. To me the term “ suggestion ” 
is useful for nothing more than to assign a system of relations 
which limit the evidential character of the facts used to sup- 
port external influences, tho we might find in the end of our 
investigations that our confidence in subjective influences 
might be modified. But until the evidence ‘is forthcoming the 
only course to take is to see that the facts are not misunder- 
stood. 

To put it briefly, “suggestion” only names a situation. It 
does not name a cause of any kind, much less does it name a 
familiar cause in the phenomena of mind. As I have already 
stated, there is abundant evidence to sustain the claim that 
mental states may exercise a causal agency upon the organism 
of the functions of it, as in anger, fear, fright, joy, etc. We 
may even adopt the broad generalization of Herbert Spencer 
and maintain that pleasure tends to increase life and pain to 
decrease it. But these phenomena have no resemblances of 
an essential character to those which are associated with 
“suggestion.” The only incident which Braid and his fol- 
lowers have observed, that enabled them to specify a common 
or universal concomitant of the acts and cures effected by so- 
called “* suggestion,” was this simple fact of more or less im- 
mediate connection between what an operator said and what 
followed. In many instances, for example, those of immedi- 
ately performing some silly act, the subject seems to act as if 
the operator’s statement or “suggestion” was the cause. 
All the other incidents, so far known, are variable and cannot 
be seized upon as marking a universal circumstance. Hence 
“suggestion ”’ serves to mark a situation, to indicate a group 
of facts with which it is a common one. But it does not in 
the least indicate any known cause or commend itself as being 
a real cause of such marvellous effects as the experimenter 
can observe in connection with hypnotic and other phenom- 
ena. It only “suggests,” to use the term in its orthodox 
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sense, the group of facts for which we are still seeking an ade- 
quate causal agent. We may make “ suggestions” till we 
are blind to a normal person, or even to an abnormal person, 
in the ordinary way of conversation and advice and no appre- 
ciable effect is observable. I would not even except the nor- 
mal “suggestions” of Dr. Milne Bramwell in curing alco- 
holics. While it is true that he and others employ this nor- 
mal “suggestion” it is not conceived as identical with the 
advice and rational “suggestions” of normal life. Such 
“ suggestions ” made by others do not have the same effect, 
and there is nothing in the sound waves that should affect 
the mind or organism with one of the persons more than an- 
other. We may say that the mental effect of Dr. Bramwell 
and similar practitioners is different from that of advice by 
ordinary people in normal situations. But this is only to con- 
cede that the process is anomalous. But granting that it has 
all the appearance of counsel and advice why is it that others 
cannot do the same or that every “suggestion” or piece of 
advice given to the same subject is not as effective? If we 
say that it is not the “suggestion” of Dr. Bramwell and 
others, but the action of the subject’s own mind, we are not 
only conceding that the “suggestion ”’ is not the cause, but 
also implying that something in the patient’s mind, perhaps 
the will, determines the effect and if this be assumed why 
need anything but will power to set the mental machinery 
going, supposing that there is any, to produce the desired ef- 
fect. This, of course, is what is probably meant by “ auto- 
suggestion.” But in any case the abandonment of causal 
efficiency in the “ suggestion” of the operator is the admis- 
sion that we do not know any objective influence in this situ- 
ation any more than we did when supposing that it was ani- 
mal magnetism. 

The fact is that “ suggestion,’ as remarked above, is a 
mere name for a situation and the concomitant incident of an 
unknown cause for the effect observed. It does not even 
classify a phenomenon, because it does not indicate the char- 
acteristic which assimilates it to the known. It is only an 
index of a complex situation whose explanation and causal 
agent we have still to find. We are as ignorant of the cause 
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in “ suggestive’ therapeutics as we are of the mode of mo- 
lecular activity in the brain. ‘There is a wide chasm to be 
bridged between “ suggestion” and the cures ascribed to it 
and we know nothing about the intermediate agents produc- 
ing the effect, and we seem as reluctant to investigate them 
as the ordinary person is afraid to investigate psychic phe- 
nomena on the ground that they are the work of the Devil. 
We prefer intellectual indolence and fooling the plebs who 
are hot on our heels for a rational explanation. What we 
need to do here is to confess our ignorance and demand ade- 
quate investigation. 

The whole subject of hypnosis belongs to the same cate- 
gory of ignorance. It was adopted by Dr. Braid as the com- 
plimentary side of “ suggestion ” and it does not convey any 
definite knowledge of the conditions affecting it, unless in the 
most general way. It names a state about which we are as 
ignorant as we are of “ suggestion ” and its supposed agency. 
We have reason to believe that it is more or less allied to 
sleep or trance, but it involves usually what does not occur 
in sleep and trance proper, namely, “ suggestibility.” This 
was one of the reasons for the use of the term to distinguish 
it from normal sleep, tho it often shows close connections 
with this. But what produces it and what precisely charac- 
terizes its nature we do not know. In the majority of cases 
it shows no affiliation with the trance that manifests super- 
normal phenomena, tho there are some cases in which it is 
the means of inducing supernormal phenomena, especially of 
the clairvoyant type. It is perhaps more frequently the 
means for applying “ suggestive” therapeutics, and tho it is 
popularly identified with the influence of mind over mind it 
has no affinity whatever with telepathy as usually supposed 
and does not illustrate the influence of mind over mind at all 
in any causal sense recognizable by science. It is the old 
question of merely naming a situation or indicating a concom- 
itant of causal agency still to be ascertained. No one can im- 
agine that the mere statement, so much sound in the air, has 
efficiency enough to make a man cataleptic, to enable his 
muscles to perform a miraculous task, to remove a pain, to 
make him stand on one foot for an hour, to make it impossible 
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for him to see another person present, or to carry out a post- 
hypnotic suggestion. Yet all these things follow upon the 
“suggestion,” tho no such effect will accompany the same 
“ suggestion” in the normal state. Air vibrations produce 
no marvellous effects in normal consciousness. Why should 
they be so effective in hypnosis or some allied state? 

When it comes to the explanation of mental healing we 
shall find that, whatever causal agent we conjecture, we shall 
have to reckon with all the chemical, or quasi-chemical, forces 
of the organism. ‘‘ Suggestion”? may be the one link in the 
chain which we have discovered, but it is not the active causal 
agent in the result unless we have to decide the matter in the 
face of all that is scientifically known of causal action in cures 
generally, as well as against the failure of the same fact de- 
scribed by the term in normal life. What we need to know 
is the “ missing link ” of causal agency between the “ sugges- 
tion” and the cure. That link we have not found and have 
not even tried to find. We are content to repeat the word 
“ suggestion ” with the sublime confidence that no one is go- 
ing to suspect or ascertain our real ignorance of the actual 
cause. For all that we know some external “ fluid,” energy, 
agent, or what not, may be a factor in the result. It may not 
be a ponderable agent at all, and if not it would not be detect- 
ible by physical instruments. But certain we ought to be 
that “ suggestion’ does not indicate the cause and that the 
whole field of “ suggestive’ therapeutics is one of the dark- 
est ignorance, in so far as scientific knowledge is concerned. 
Assuming that chemical, or quasi-chemical forces, are or must 
be operative on any theory of explanation, we might look in 
the direction of the catalytic processes of the body for an ex- 
planation. Here we should have the digestive and other 
enzymes to reckon with. By these we mean certain chemical 
agents which are essential to the process of breaking down 
and building up the material essential for assimilation. The 
enzymies are agents with a peculiar function. They instigate 
chemical decomposition and composition without entering 
into the material result. They illustrate a process of almost 
universal application in chemistry and which is called cataly- 
sis, the process of instigating composition and decomposition 
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without entering into the compound. It is recognized that a 
peculiar system of these enzymes are operative in digestion 
and the bodily functions. The same principle seems to be 
operative in the processes protecting the white corpuscles of 
the blood. ‘The situation in some way calls out the appropri- 
ate agency to meet its demands. The enzyme used is the one 
that is needed and any change in the conditions involves a 
corresponding change in the enzyme that appears for produc- 
ing the word needed. 

One chemist who has spent his life on these questions in 
connection with the manufacture of medicines declares that 
the peculiar action of the enzymes seems to show that they 
have at least a psychic function to perform. ‘That is to say, he 
thinks that they are essentially psychic in the nature of their 
action and so represent a form of adjustment to the situation 
which makes them operative in more than a chemical sense 
alone. \What such a psychic function may be I do not know 
and I do not invoke it here as explaining mysteries. It is 
simply interesting to ascertain that a trained chemist finds in 
the digestive enzymes agents that are in some sense of the 
term psychic in the bodily functions they perform for effect- 
ing assimilation and other processes. If we may suppose 
them such we may have a connecting link between “ sugges- 
tion’ and its ascribed cures. We must remember that in our 
hypothesis of the influence of mental states upon the body it 
is not ideas that produce the result directly. The illustra- 
tions proving such an influence, namely, anger, fear, fright, 
cheerfulness, joy, etc., are emotions, not ideas. It may be 
that these emotions exercise a selective influence upon the 
intra-bodily agencies that carry out the normal bodily func- 
tions. If so, we might search for the place occupied in this 
scheme by the enzymes generally, and if they are psychic, or 
intermediate between psychic and physical processes we may 
bridge the chasm spoken of above. “ Suggestion” would be 
the mere spark that explodes the real energies producing the 
work. 

I am not here indicating that we may expect to find in 
enzymes and opsonins the solution of the mystery in “ sug- 
gestive’ cures or mental healing generally, even tho this may 
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be a fact. I do not think we know enough to advance even 
the most tentative hypotheses confidently. The suggestion 
of the phenomena is only a means of indicating what the 
chasm is and what has to be done to bridge it. If we had any 
reason to believe that emotional states acted to select the kind 
of agent that should be active in correcting disease we might 
find a clue to the difficulty. But in addition to not knowing 
whether emotions exercise a selective influence upon the 
agents operative in various bodily functions, we are quite as 
ignorant about any real or imaginary selective action on the 
part of “ suggestion.” It would be as mysterious as the cure 
to suppose this effect, while we have no reason to believe that 
“ suggestion ” is emotional in its character and action. 

If I am asked what I should propose as a substitute ex- 
planation for “ suggestion”’ I would say that I have none. 
All that Iam insisting upon is that “ suggestion ” is no more 
reputable as a causal agent than animal magnetism or fluidic 
forces. It has not scientific character either as an explana- 
tory agent or as an agent sufficiently affiliated with the 
known to give it any standing except as a concomitant or in- 
dex of an unknown agent. We have still to seek and find a 
scientific account of mental therapeutics and there is no use 
to exhibit the pretense of knowledge where we have none in 
reality. What we have to do is to study physiological and 
psychological reactions on a far larger scale than we have 
hitherto done, of we are to get even a remote hint of what the 
influences are that are actually operative in psycho-therapeu- 
tics. If we had the courage to study those phenomena which 
associate healing functions with particular persons we might 
discover something at the basis of hypnosis, Christian Science 
and other forms of mental cures. We have reasons to believe 
that “ suggestion ”’ varies with personality, whether of the 
operator or the patient. Some operators are much more ef- 
fective than others and some patients are much more amen- 
able to “ suggestion ”’ than others. One man can hypnotize 
with great ease and perform results that another cannot do at 
all. Some patients are less amenable to any influence than 
others and there is no law of a definite kind that enables us 
to select the person who can illustrate best the effects of hyp- 
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notic “ suggestion.” The trained neuropathologist may de- 
tect evidences of “ suggestible”” subjects where the layman 
would not suspect it, but even he has no infallible symptom 
by which to detect its degree. He has to experiment in each 
case to find out, unless he has supernormal psychic power for 
discovering it, and that is the last admissible assumption for 
the orthodox physician. 

Now as hypnotism and “ suggestion” are so closely asso- 
ciated it would be well, if we desire really to understand the 
processes involved, to study the various types of persons 
using it and the various conditions affecting their success and 
failure. As a possible clue to some explanatory hypothesis 
we might take account of the following facts. (1) Certain 
persons exhibit the power of hypnosis in a much more marked 
degree than others. (2) Those most capable of producing it 
easily on almost all kinds of subjects often show psychic 
powers of another kind. (3) The hypnotist’s power often 
varies with the nature of the subject, whether for producing 
hypnosis or “ suggestion.” (4) The depth of the hypnosis 


and its variant relation to the phenomena involved shows that 
“ suggestion ” is not an all powerful agent, and indicates the 
need of inquiry into the physiological and psychological con- 
ditions affecting it. (5) The variable relation of rapport and 


“ suggestibilty ” and their relation to the real or alleged in- 
fluence affecting results points to affiliation with phenomena 
connected with the supernormal. 

In these facts I have omitted a whole class of phenomena 
which have not been investigated but which lie on the border- 
land of what has been proved to be supernormal. I refer to 
clairvoyant diagnosis and the work of various psychic healers, 
which betrays a closer alliance with mediumship than with 
hypnotic phenomena as we know them. They are not yet 
within the scope of scientific inquiry, but often show affilia- 
tions with what we know in “ suggestive’ treatment, on the 
one hand, and the supernormal on the other. There is in all 
these and the five groups of phenomena previously mentioned 
a most important field of investigation that may throw light 
upon what goes on in “ suggestive ” therapeutics. There are 
whole groups of neglected facts that might be most fruitful of 
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explanatory intimations if they were observed and collected 
in large numbers and variety. While the fluidic theory may 
not be the correct way of expressing the direction in which 
explanation is to be sought and found, it may represent the 
general conception of a cause that might be correct, namely, 
an external agent of some kind. The human mind has an 
ineradicable tendency to seek causes outside the subject in 
which an event takes place. The reaction against that ten- 
dency was found in chemistry, on the one hand, and in psy- 
chology on the other. But the existence of catalytic agents, 
as at least almost universal in chemistry and chemical compo- 
sition and decomposition, limits the exercise of subjective and 
spontaneous action. We know that man will not act unless 
he is more or less obliged to do so in reaction to environment, 
so that possibly psychology may have to revise a doctrine that 
has prevailed ever since Leibnitz and Kant, namely, the origin 
of all subjective phenomena in the spontaneous action of the 
subject. Quite possibly we may have to recognize that, 
whatever we assign to spontaneous action, the instigation 
may come from without. If we are ever forced to this view 
we may discover a truth in the “ fluidic theory ” without ad- 
mitting any concrete thing implied by it. I understand that 
it is fast becoming a conviction of physical science that radio- 
active functions are more general than has been suspected 
until recently. If this be true the interaction between differ- 
ent realities in this universe may be quite different from what 
we usually suppose, and tho we may not be able to indicate 
as yet any specific energy involved in these phenomena we 
may have reason for investigation into the possibilities of 
such interaction in the abnormal phenomena under review. 
What seems to take place in the case of Dr. Ochorovies has 
wide suggestiveness. The case on which he has experi- 
mented for independent physical phenomena and which he 
seems to have been remarkably successful, has the peculiarity 
apparently of helping the “ control” or secondary personality, 
if such it is, to produce the effects. Some radio-active energy 
apparently emanates from the subject’s organism and it is 
claimed to be for use in the physical results observed. This, 
of course, remains to be determined. But if true it is so sug- 
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gestive that it should be remarked for its hypothetical value 
in explanations we may entertain. I have obtained state- 
ments of similar observations in many cases, in so far as the 
intrusion of foreign influences is concerned. Quite possibly 
the interaction between agents in this cosmos is far larger and 
more subtle than we have yet suspected. 

I do not make these suggestions with any confidence in 
their truth. As yet they are nothing more than suspicions 
awakened by coincidences in widely separated cases, but affil- 
iated in many of their characteristics. If “ suggestion” 
really connoted a vera cause about which we knew anything 
or which resembled causes as known, we might not be 
tempted to look elsewhere. But the absolute ignorance in 
which we at present exist regarding the actual causes in psy- 
chotherapeutics and the absurdity of treating “ suggestion ” 
as a causal agent of any intelligible sort, makes it necessary 
to look elsewhere for the proper explanation, and the only 
source for expectation must lie in the wide field in which men- 
tal healing apparently exists independently of hypnotic and 
normal “ suggestion.” We have no scientific evidence, how- 
ever, that the explanation is to be assuredly expected there. 
But we may be sure that “ suggestion ” does not afford it, and 
in lieu of that we may observe and experiment where the co- 
incidences are to be found affecting agents about which we 
really know something, or which, if we know little or nothing 
about them, conform to the rules of scientific method and evi- 
dence. But “ suggestion,” however much it coincides with 
subjective influences affecting organic or functional troubles, 
is not itself a cause and in no respect an explanation of the 
remedial effects. On this claim I challenge any dispute from 
the scientific world. I repeat that I defy refutation by any 
man with the slightest claim to scientific judgment and expe- 
rience. J have no fear of refutation on this point and am sure 
that neither Mr. Podmore nor any man in physiology or psy- 
chology can claim the slightest scientific evidence for the ex- 
planatory and causal agency of “ suggestion.’ There is evi- 
dence enough that “suggestion” is an interesting concom- 
itant of inexplicable results, but if Mr. Podmore expects to 
rely upon this circumstance and the present respectability of 
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“ suggestion” in the Philistine world for the use of it as a 
scientific explanation of mental therapeutics he is destined to 
a rude awakening when the scientific man either interrogates 
the meaning of his terms or acknowledges his real ignorance 
in regard to the actual causes in such phenomena. It serves 
and will serve an important function in scientific method, but 
it does not and will not afford the explanation that intelligent 
scientific men demand. It induces Philistines to accept facts 
which they would not accept under any other phrase, and pre- 


pares the way for really scientific men to investigate and ex- 


plain rationally. 

For the present we have no provable explanation and no 
hypothesis that will cover all the facts satisfactorily. When 
we know more about the supersensible agencies with which 
science has to reckon with in its work we may be prepared to 
advance a view that is adequate. ‘The explanation that it is 
spirits and their interposition does not as yet even suggest an 
adequate account of the phenomena and may never do so. 
Hence it is not in the interest of such a view that I have ex- 
pressed so confidently the insufficiency and irrelevance of 
“ suggestion”’ as a cause. We may find some day that such 
interposition in therapeautics is a fact, at least to a limited 
extent, whether directly or indirectly, and possibly to a larger 
extent than we now know or suspect. But the view is cer- 
tainly not yet scientifically intelligible and that is to say that 
it is too simple a theory to account for the very com- 
plex and baffling nature of the facts. I speak toler- 
antly of the hypothesis because I do not know enough 
to deny it, but find that the phenomena often shade 
into and coalesce with facts which have such an ex- 
planation. ‘This occasional or frequent articulation with the 
supernormal rather than the abnormal must have its weight 
in seeking the causal influences that are possible or prob- 
able. It may be that there are many supersensible agencies 
with which we are not yet acquainted and which are not dis- 
carnate intelligences, and they may be things which yield to 
the mental action of the subjects affected by the states and 
moods of the mind, selecting what is necessary to effect the 
results attributed to external “ suggestion ’”’ as some sort of 
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initiating influence. Whether the outside intelligence has 
anything to with it, whether incarnate or discarnate, is a part 
of the quaesitum, and tho it may be as powerless alone to 
achieve the result as “ suggestion” alone, it may be a co- 
operating agency in a way not yet understood, and we may 
have a perfect wilderness of forces, more complex than the 
known ones in physiology, to penetrate in order to find a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. But it is certain that the 


simple appeal to “ suggestion” carries us a very little way 
through this labyrinth. 


\ 
| 
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EDITORIAL. 


The second article on “ Experiments with Trance Phe- 
nomena ” came too late for the present number of the Journal. 
It will appear in the February number. An inquiry -o know 
whether we regard it as representing genuine or simulated 
phenomena must receive the answer that the Editor’s mind 
has not been made up regarding the explanation of the case. 
This does not mean that there is any scientific evidence for 
the supernormal in it as yet, but that the facts are baffling for 
any theory of them. And for any theory I mean to include 
that of conscious fraud and even simulative fraud. The nor- 
mal honesty of Miss Burton is as well assured as that of most 
people who pass for this and it is only a question of the char- 
acter of the mental action instigating the trance phenomena, 
and there is some evidence, tho not amounting to proof, that 
the subconscious processes are honest but automatic. Ac- 
cepting this latter conception of them the case is one of the 
most interesting and most important that could fall into the 
hands of open-minded scientists. ‘The investigation of it has 
by no means gone as far as it should, but there are no means 
for investigating it as it should be done. 

There is, as yet, no scientific evidence for independent 
physical phenomena in it. There are psychological facts of 
great interest, but nothing to excite the lovers of sensations. 
This circumstance, while it invites scientific curiosity, only 
repels sensation mongers, and tends to prevent the kind of 
work which should be done by scientists. The case is one of 
great interest for psychology, especially in the borderland of 
physical phenomena and in some of its resemblances to me- 
diumship of the Piper type, inasmuch as automatic writing 
occurs with it as well as the other phenomena. It requires 
to be studied for the peculiar relation between the results of 
subconscious action and the question of unconscious fraud on 
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Miss Burton’s part. ‘That there is simulation of fraud to say 
the least will be apparent from the next paper, and what is 
required in further experiment is to settle whether there is 


any automatism or not and what conclusions would be drawn 
from the discovery of it. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS PHENOMENA. 


The following incidents are interesting for the combina- 
tion of hallucination, dream imagery, and the supernormal. 
Not that all these are found in the same complex experience, 
but that the mind which reports one of them can also report 
the other. ‘Their interest lies in the light which they, or a 
larger consensus of similar facts, might throw on the psy- 
chological processes involved in the supernormal as conform- 
ing more to reality than the others and so may be confirmed 
by that sense of reality which so often accompanies it. 

The incident of the hallucination of the cat requires no 
comment save that it illustrates the delicacy of the influences 
which give rise to such phenomena and keep them in exist- 
ence. ‘The frequency of it and the constancy of its locality 
show that it involves something more or less organic and not 
a casual cause. It has none of the variability of content that 
is so often represented in the veridical hallucination which 
fits, in its character and incidents, the external events which it 
represents. It is usual with the true subjective hallucination 
that it should be thus more or less organic. But the veridical 
hallucination discovers its relation to extra-organic events 
and causes. 

The dreams here recorded are rich in capricious imagery, 
tho forming a consistent whole influenced by previous experi- 
ence, but the chief interest of them lies in the psychological 
difference between them and the incidents representing the 
real or apparent supernormal. Between the imagination and 
memory of previous experiences the dreams form a mosaic of 
an unreal order. The whole mind is absorbed in them and 
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shows so reflective aptitude. Self-consciousness is not pres- 
ent to preserve the general balance of past experience and to 
discriminate the real situation from the part which the pres- 
ent moment plays init. But the present moment is all there 
is of it, save that the contents are drawn from the past with- 
out any knowledge that the incidents are of the past. There 
is a panorama in consciousness, but at the time the mind has 
no self-knowledge of where its incidents originate, and there 
is no law of arrangement which determines their cohesion ex- 
cept the capricious one of association. The regularity of an 
external order and adaptation to it as the measure of ration- 
ality are not there. The course of consciousness is capricious 
save as determined by association. 

But the experiences which record supernormal coinci- 
dences, or such as are apparently this, are not under associa- 
tion. They represent some sort of adjustment of inner and 
outer relations, to appropriate a phrase of Herbert Spencer’s. 
This distinguishes the two orders of imagery and incidents. 
In the supernormal experiences there is some sort of coinci- 
dence between external events and mental states, just as in 
normal experience, and the contents of consciousness are not 
under the domination of the laws of association but rather of 
something like sensory stimuli. 

The study of this psychological difference between mental 
states under the domination of subjective influences and those 
correlated with the objective would afford something of a cri- 
terion of their character and perhaps we might learn to deter- 
mine one from the other more readily by definite characteris- 
tics which these differences will reveal. Another point to be 
remarked, and one which I kave noticed in other cases, is that 
supernormal experiences seem in many instances to be associ- 
ated with hallucinatory functions or good imaginations, which 
means that the attention of the mind to outside revelations or 
impressions may have to be determined by this appearance 
of reality, and it may give rise to the composite nature of an 
external message and the contents of the mind through which 
it comes.—Editor. 
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San Rafael, California, April 2nd, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


519 West 149th St., N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—Miss Van Benschoten, of Wells College, says you 
wish to hear more about my optical delusion, namely a cat. I 
see it several times a year, and always in the same manner, thus: 
I seem to think there is something on the floor, and I turn to look 
over my left shoulder just in time to see the hind legs and tail of 
my cat vanishing in thin air. I have never seen the whole cat; 
what I see looks like a cat in a fog, merely a grey phantom, a 
ghost as it were. While in Wellesley College, my professor of 
psychology, Miss Calkins, was much interested in dreams, and 
she used to have me write up my dreams for her, as she consid- 
ered many of them psychologically good. I am enclosing two of 
my dreams, which were written out the next morning after having 
been dreamed—I do not know whether they are of any value or 
not; to me they are somewhat interesting. Kindly return both 
these dreams to me, for I have not time now to make extra copies 
of them. 

While in Africa I nearly lost my life while in sea bathing, and 
connected with this experience was a strange coincidence, pos- 
sibly a case of mental telepathy. Would you care to have it? Ii 
you wish any data of most startling dreams and premonitions, I 
should like to refer you to an aunt of mine, Miss Sophie B ; 

, N. Y. As an illustration of her dreams, let me cite 
one. She dreamed a certain hen laid an egg in the shape of a 
Bartlett pear, and she told her dream one morning at the break- 
fast table. Everybody laughed and said, “ How foolish.” Later, 
when Miss B went to her hen-house, she found an egg laid 
by the very hen she saw in her dream, and in shape the egg was a 
perfect Bartlett pear. I saw the egg myself, and doubtless she 
has the shell yet. 


Trusting that something in this letter may be of service to 
you, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
ADELAIDE S———. 


Correspondence with Miss R , brings the following 


corroboration of the incident mentioned by Miss Smith. The 
story must tell itself. 


Thursday. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—In regard to the dream concerning an egg, men- 
tioned by Miss Adelaide Smith, I will write down the facts as I 
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remember them, although I had rather no name would be men- 
tioned concerning the affair. 

It was about 35 years ago, and I was the happy owner of a 
flock of poultry, of which I was very fond. I was very much 
worried however to think in my countless visits daily to the 
poultry house, that I found no egg deposited in the lovely nest I 
had provided for them. One morning however I came down to 
breakfast and informed my mother and sister that I had dreamed 
the night before that one of my hens had laid a Bartlett pear. 
I went out to feed them as usual and as usual found the nests 
empty. However, I went to spend the day with one of the 
neighbors and at little before noon, my mother came in, saying, 
“| have come to tell you, your dream has proved true.” In her 
hand she had an egg, shaped eactly like a pear. If it had been 
painted green, and a stem attached, no one could have told the 
difference. The strangest thing to me is that the egg was not 
laid, until at least 4 hours after I told my dream. I made an 
opening in each end and blew out the contents. I have the shell 
now, as perfect a pear as any one could wish, and many is the 
time it has been brought out to show to skeptics. 

If I ever have any more wonderful things happen to me, I will 
gladly communicate with you. I am the 7th daughter, but not of 
the seventh daughters. 


Very truly yours, 


April 2nd, 1908. 
The Professor’s Dream. Year 1905. 


All students of Trigonometry are doubtless acquainted with 
DeMoivre’s theorem for expanding the function cosO + sinO. 
A professor of mathematics in a South African college recently 
had the following dream concerning this theorem: she had a 
large quantity of these functions which she broke up into two 
piles, putting into one all the cosO’s, into the other all the isinO’s. 
Then she put into a tin cup the cosO’s, took them to the kitchen 
and said to the cook: “ Sara, here are some cosines which I wish 
you to boil for me—fill the cup up with water, and boil them two 
hours. On no condition let them boil dry. Do you understand ?” 

Not at all surprised at this strange request, Sara assured the 
lady that she would carry out her instructions. Returning two 
hours later to the kitchen, Sara greeted the professor with these 


words: “Really, Miss, I couldn’t help it—you know, I never 
saw cosines before, so I couldn’t tell when they needed more 
water.” “As it is,” said the professor, “ you have spoiled a very 


delicate experiment which I had in preparation. I should think 
any one who could boil potatoes could as easily boil cosines. 
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Since the cosines are spoiled, I now have on hand a quantity of 
sines which are absolutely useless. It is a pity to have such a 
waste of material.” It might be noted that this professor finds 
great recreation in cooking. 


ADELAIDE S———. 


All in One Night. (Dreamed in 1894.) 


One Thursday evening in April, I put on my mackintosh and 
hat, took an umbrella, and started for prayer-meeting. Being 
naturally of a timid disposition, especially at night, and leaving 
the house accompanied by no one, I felt a little uncomfortable. 
The evening was certainly not conducive to pleasant feelings, for 
a drizzling rain performed an accompaniment on the top of my — 
umbrella, doleful music to be sure, but in perfect harmony with 
my thoughts. As I trudged on, I became braver, hearing no 
longer the mournful music of the rain, but the welcoming bell 
from the church tower. By the time I had reached the door my 
spirits were quite revived. Gladly I closed my umbrella, shaking 
from it the clinging raindrops, and closing the door behind me 
I shut out both the gloominess of the atmosphere and dreary 
thoughts. 

Upon entering the room, I beheld the assembled congregation 
seated, not as usual, but in one long row around the room. Not 
until after I had taken the only vacant seat there was, did I notice 
that all of my companions were dressed in black robes, cowls and 
masks. Strange to say, this black company caused not the slight- 
est curiosity or fear on my part, and when the minister came in 
and took his seat in the center of the room, it seemed to me that 
this was the usual order of things. Moreover, the minister, who, 
by the way, was not dressed like the congregation, but in his or- 
dinary clothes, was a stranger to me, a man whom I had never 
seen before, and yet this fact made no more impression upon me 
than did the odd costume of my companions. On the whole, | 
felt perfectly at home and at ease, as one should when in church. 

I am unable to account for my calmness, when there was pres- 
ent, if there ever was, every cause for fear and alarm. The cus- 
tomary order of exercises was begun, and I took part with the 
congregation, giving an occasional glance at the minister. Fi- 
nally these glances became a concentrated gaze, fixed upon a pair 
of small grey eyes, whose expression at first was that of pity, 
but which gradually assumed a most piercing look. My eyes and 
the minister's seemed riveted together, the connection being 
broken occasionally when in his gestures a thin, white, almost 
transparent hand passed before his face. Thus I sat, throughout 
the meeting, thinking of nothing at all, apres spellbound by 
some unknown power. 
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When the meeting closed, the minister proceeded to the door, 
where he stood and shook hands with each one as he passed 
out. Then I began to realize that soon my turn would come to 
grasp a hand which seemed the exact image of Uriah Heep’s, and 
which I imagined would feel, as David said of it, “like a fish.” 
With this realization came the feeling that I would rather not 


touch those thin, slim hands, and so I tried to evade him by get- 


ting up close to the wall, but as the door was narrow, each was 
obliged to walk out in single file. I saw my turn draw nigh, and 
at last when I stood in the doorway, | felt my hand being drawn 
into his, like a needle attracted by a magnet. The instant of con- 
tact produced in me feelings never to be forgotten. My very 
nerves seemed wrenched and my muscles contracted, and I 
crouched down, writhing in agony, mental, not physical. I felt 
like one guilty and capable of committing most atrocious crimes, 


and as a criminal, fled from the church not knowing or caring 
whither I went. 


With a dread of facing the family, I arrived at home, and 
cautiously entering the house, was relieved to find that all had re- 
tired. Stealthily I sought my own room, and with a guilty con- 
science crept into bed, not to sleep but to lie in a half dormant 


_miserable state the rest of the night. 


The next morning I arose, feeling tired and wretched. While 
dressing, I wondered about the night’s adventure, but was unable 
to tell whether it was a dream or not. Whatever it was, it 
caused me much uneasiness, and the very thought of it brought 
back those dreadful feelings, so I decided to put it out of my 
mind. The day wore on. When night came, I retired early feel- 
ing much in need of rest. The next morning, Saturday, I awoke, 
quite refreshed in mind and body, and by afternoon was as happy 
as ever. It was a beautiful spring day; the sun shone brightly 
down, absorbing all unpleasantness and reflecting cheerfulness in 
every ray. I sat on the veranda watching some little wrens bus- 
ily engaged in cleaning out their last year’s house, preparing 
to build anew. They flew back and forth, removing old sticks 
and putting in fresh, new ones. Like the birds, I wished that I, 
too, could take a little flight from home, carrying with me dreary 
thoughts and bringing back a mind laden with happiness. In 
the midst of such reflections, I felt a touch upon my shoulder, and 
looking around, saw my friend, Josie. She invited me to go with 
her and call upon the new minister and family, remarking that it 
was a beautiful day for making calls. This was the opportunity 
for which I had been longing, and immediately I went into the 
house, returning soon, ready and eager for the walk. We were 


both in the best of spirits, and our half-hour walk seemed only too 
short. 
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Arriving at the parsonage, we were received by three maiden 
ladies, sisters of the minister. The ladies were very agreeable, 
one in particular being exceedingly interesting and entertaining. 
Entering into animated conversation with this one, I did not no- 
tice the arrival! of her brother, until he advanced to greet me. I 
glanced up, when oh, my heart fairly stood still! for I saw before 
me that dreadful man of my Thursday night’s adventure. The 
same grey eyes seemed to send their penetrating gaze straight 
through me, and Uriah’s hand drew mine into his once again. 
Oh, what a clammy hand it was, so cold and ghostly that it froze 
the marrow in my bones! Again those awful feelings overpow- 
ered me and every nerve and muscle in my body felt twisted 
round and round, then tied in hard knots. I sank back on my 
chair, but quickly sat bolt upright as if placed in position by 
some mighty power. It was those eyes, so cold and grey, which 
held me up, for I had no strength of my own. The conversation 
continued round about me, but I did not join in it. We did not 
stay much longer, but to me the minutes seemed hours. At last 
we left the parsonage, Josie wondering why I had become so 
quiet, and I trying very hard to overcome and dispel my criminal 
feelings. This was indeed a sad ending for this beautiful spring 
day which I had begun with new hopes and aspirations. There 
seemed to be no doubt about the reality of my adventures now, 
yet I dared not tell them to any one. 


That night was a sleepless one for me, as were many succeed- 
ing ones. Finally I began to lose strength and grow weaker 


every day, and the doctor said I must go out of town to recu- 
perate. 


A nice farm house was found some miles from home, and I 
was taken there to remain until I should be better. As the days 
went by I gradually gained in strength; I spent much time out of 
doors, reading, walking and driving, and the delightful country 
air, laden with odors from the various fields, was exhilirating. 

One afternoon I started out for a walk. It was very warm 
and I found that I was soon quite tired, so I sat down under a 
large tree to rest. I was really happy once again. The birds 
were singing cheerfully above my head, a fat lazy toad was hop- 
ping slowly towards me, and butterflies were flitting from flower 
to flower in a field near by. I was enjoying all this while dream- 
ily counting the petals of a large white daisy, when suddenly I 
heard a distant rumbling. At first I thought it was thunder but 
as it continued and grew louder, it seemed more like artillery. 
Immediately the birds ceased singing, the sun was hidden by 
dark clouds, the rumbling changed into a roar and the earth 
seemed to shake. Looking down the road I saw that dreadful 
man approaching. His eyes were fastened upon me and he was 


nan — 
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motioning to me with his ghostly hands. His lips, too, were mov- 
ing, but his words were inaudible because of the great roaring in 
the earth. He came on, near and nearer, each step making my 
heart quicken its beat and each step lessening the distance be- 
tween us. Just when he was at arm’s length from me, and almost 
ready to grasp me, the earth quaked violently, and a yawning 
chasm opened right at my feet. The minister, lifting his hands 
above his head, gave a most heartrending wail, and then plunged 
headlong into the chasm. Completely exhausted, I fell back on 
the ground unconscious. The farmer on his way to iis house 
found me there and took me back. 


ADELAIDE S——. 


San Rafael, Cal., April 27th, 1908. 
Dr. James Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—First, concerning the cat hallucination, my eyes 
were carefully tested last summer at the University clinic of Got- 
tingen, Germany, where I was studying. They said that I had 
astigmatism, nothing else. Sometime, when convenient, I shall, 
ask an optician to look into my eyes for muscae volitantes, and re- 
port to you later. 

Concerning the dream, it occurred in June, 1894, at the end of 
my first year’s teaching in a High School. The superintendent, 
a politician of questionable character, an enemy of my father, 
treated me badly all the year, with the result that at the end of the 
school year I was on the verge of nervous prostration. This su- 
perintendent had a very much disfigured right hand, two or three 
fingers having been badly amputated. This clawlike hand he al- 
ways offered to people when shaking hands, giving them a weird 
and unpleasant feeling, even when they knew of his deformity. I 
cannot trace any clue to the minister in the dream; that is purely 
a fancy of the mind. 

Lastly, concerning the incident to which I referred. I will re- 
late the circumstance as well as I can. 

On the 28th or 29th of December, 1905, at about nine o'clock 
in the morning, two friends and I went down to the beach at 
Mermanus, Cape Colony, to take a sea bath in the Indian Ocean. 
I had scarcely stepped into the water when I felt an undertow 
overpowering me. I screamed to one friend who was not three 
feet away to help me, but she did not respond, thinking I was jok- 
ing. So I was carried out to sea. When beyond my depth, I 
realized that all effort against the waves was useless, so folding 
my arms across my breast, (just as I had often dreamed I did in 
drowning) I said to myself, “It’s all over,” and closed my eyes. 
At that very moment my mother’s face appeared most vividly in 
my imagination. My thoughts seemed stilled and I became per- 
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fectly resigned to my fate. After the words above quoted passed 
through my mind, I had no further thoughts whatever. Sud- 
denly an incoming wave slapped me savagely and I opened my 
eyes to realize that I was going shoreward. ‘Then I began to fear 
lest | should be dashed to pieces on the rocks, there being no real 
beach at Hermanus. To cut a long story short, I managed to res- 
cue myself after several vain attempts. A week later we all re- 
turned to the college where we were teaching, in Wellington, 
Cape Colony. 

As soon as I saw the housekeeper, she said, “ Miss Smith, did 
you have any exciting experiences in the holidays?” In reply I 
told her that I had been nearly drowned. Then she told me that 
one morning her mother, who was very ill in bed, called out as in 
a nightmare. The daughter rushed to her and the mother said, 
“| had such a terrible dream, seeing some one in awful danger. 
some one by the name of S .’ Among the mother’s acquaint- 
ances was no one by the name of S———.. The housekeeper said to 
her mother, “One of the college teachers is a Miss S———, but 
mother, you never saw her.” The housekeeper did not know 
where I was at the time of her mother’s dream, for I was going 
to several places in the holidays. In comparing notes, we dis- 
covered that the mother’s dream occurred precisely at the time at 
which I thought I was drowning. I wrote at once, after my 
drowning experience to my own mother, asking her if she had 
dreamed of me or had any premonition of anything happening to 
me on that particular date, but she replied in the negative. The 
strange thing about it to me is that I should so clearly see my 
mother’s face, and to have had an utter stranger dream of me. 
The housekeeper referred to is Mrs. Muter, Huguenot College, 
Wellington, Cape Colony, South Africa. 

Trusting that this item may be of interest to you, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
ADELAIDE S———. 


San Rafael, Cal., May 2nd, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of May 4th, allow me to 
give you the addresses of the two friends who were with me at the 
time of my drowning experience. 

I have added their degrees and Universities to give strength 
to their statements. Here are my answers to your questions: 

1. As to seeing my mother’s face in any other critical situa- 
tion ; no, this was the first experience of the kind. 

2. As to the nature of attachment between my mother and 
myself; very slight, for we were never closely bound together, as 
were my father and I. 
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3. As to her liability of being recalled to my mind in any way 
when requiring help, none at all. Therefore it was from no 
sense of dependence on my mother and her care and protection 
that helped to produce the apparition of her face. 

4. As to my being conscious of the presence of any one else 
without seeing the face at the time; yes, possibly. But this is so 
long a story that I hardly know where to begin. Perhaps a few 
statements will be of interest. When I realized that my efforts 
against the waves were in vain, I calmly resigned myself to what 
I thought was approaching death. As I told you before, my 
mind was in a state of absolute rest, it was passive, and I was per- 
fectly conscious of my situation. The question has since arisen 
in my mind, Why is it, since I did not believe in a future life, that 
I had no fear of death, when death seemed almost certain? At 
the moment that the incoming wave turned me shoreward I sud- 
denly saw my mother’s face, and some unknown power seemed 
to possess me. A very dear friend to whom I wrote about this 
experience a day or two after it occurred, assures me that it was 
God’s presence near me in the water. Whatever it was, it has 
given me food for reflection, and now I am deeply interested in 
trying to bring myself to feel that there is life after death. The 
name of this friend, who was also in Africa at the time, is Miss 
Elizabeth M. Clark, (candidate for Ph.D. in philology, Univ. of 
Zurich). 

Trusting that anything I may have said may be valuable to 
you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
ADELAIDE S———. 


San Rafael, Cal., May 25, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—You ask if it was a vision or a sense of touch or 
just a general consciousness that some one was present in my 
drowning episode. In my case it was only a general conscious- 
ness of some unknown presence. The vision of my mother’s face 
was momentary and seemed to have no connection with the other 
presence. As soon as my mother’s face vanished, the other pres- 
ence seemed to endow me with superhuman force. I knew, when 
first being carried out, of the utter uselessness of battling against 
the waves. Suddenly, as I told you before, I had strength given 
me whereby I struggled as never before in my life. In this 
struggle, when I lost hold of a rock at which I clutched, I thought, 
“ How terrible for my family in America to receive news of my 
death by drowning.” This is about all I thought, for I was too 
busy looking about for something to seize. They say drowning 
people often recall past events in their lives, but I did nothing of 
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the kind. I believe that I did tell you that I had often dreamed 
of drowning and always felt in my dreams that it was a delight- 
ful experience, and so it was in reality, as I floated out to sea. 
Within a day or two after this event, I wrote about it to my friend, 
Elizabeth Clark. I believe she still has my letter. If so, she would 
probably let you have it. In it I told her as nearly as possible 
my entire experience, and so this letter ought to be more valu- 
able than what I write now after two years or more. 

Yes, I have often had visions of things and people’s faces in 
my waking momnients. In the case of the deaths of two very dear 
friends, who died suddenly, for several years following their 
deaths, visions of their faces were almost daily occurrences, while 
by night I dreamed of them constantly, seeing them as clearly as 
in the day visions. I sometimes see unknown faces and things. 
As a child I saw for years a row of tiny white spheroids, about as 
long as an ordinary necklace, but more delicate and fine than any 
existing thing; and the more closely I tried to look at it, the dim- 
mer it grew and finally would disappear. For years I saw this 
row, and when I ceased seeing it, I saw faces, etc., along with the 
periodic phantom cat. 

You ask if my mother is still living. She is. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ADELAIDE S———. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 23, 1908. 
Dr. James Hyslop, New York, 

Dear Sir:—It is a very simple matter for me to add my cor- 
roborative statement with reference to the fact that the narrow 
escape from drowning of Miss Adelaide Smith, was well known 
in South Africa at that time. A number of persons spoke to me 
about it, and one in particular, Miss J. R. White, said: “I cer- 
tainly never expected to see Adelaide alive again.” 

Faithfully yours, 

LIZABETH M. CLARK. 


Huguenot College, June 10, 1908. 

Dear Sir:—Yours to hand of May 4th, which I regret not be- 
ing able to attend to at once. 

I remember the case quite well. I was spending my vacation 
at my parent’s. It was the month of January, 1906, 1905 or 6, I 
forget which, but the day I have forgotten. My mother is a very 
delicate lady and I don’t think she was very ill at the time. It 
was in the morning about ten o’clock or thereabouts when I heard 
a scream and going into her room I inquired what had happened. 
Oh, I have only had a dream. I dreamed I saw three ladies bath- 
ing. They were supposed to be your teachers from the college 
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and one was drowning and the other two did not seem to notice 
it and I could not arrest their attention. I kept calling to them 
that Miss S———— was drowning and it was one of her screams 
which I heard and which woke her. After our return to college 
we were relating our different experiences when Miss Smith told 
me she had nearly been drowned, which I thought was singular, 
and told her mother’s dream. I think, at the time, we found the 
time of day to be the same. 


Trusting this vague description will be of use to you in your 
scientific researches, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
E. MUTER. 


Alameda, Calif., June 10, 1908. 
I can corroborate the drowning incident, which I witnessed. 

I do not know except from hearsay the dreaming incident. 

J. R. WHITE. 


Cincinnati, June 22nd, 1908. 
Dr. James Hyslop, 


519 West 149th St., N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Hyslop :—Please accept my apologies for my delay 
in answering your letter of May 30th, with reference to the orig- 
inal letter of Miss Adelaide S———— concerning her experience in 
being almost drowned. 

I am sure that I have the letter somewhere, and will look it up 
for you as soon as I return home to Brooklyn; that however, will 
not be until about the middle of July. I am sorry, but it would 
not be possible for any one else to find it in the meantime. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ELIZABETH M. CLARK. 


Finally in the summer of 1909 Miss Clark obtained the 
original letter from her articles packed away in Brooklyn. I 
copied the same and it will be found below. 


Hermanus, Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905. 
My dear Miss Clarke:—This is just a note to tell you that I 
am still alive, which is due to a miracle! We had a most beauti- 
ful time at Geuadendal, and we stayed there till yesterday— 
everybody was so kind, especially Mr. Rapparlie, the shop-keeper. 
The poor man lost his wife two months ago and he was naturally 
very sad. The missionaries turned us over to him for entertain- 
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ment, and he certainly outdid himself. He said he was most 
happy in doing so, for it made his Christmas less sad. We saw 
the trees in each house and had to eat cake in abundance, which to 
me was pleasure for they were “echt deutsch” and in many 
forms and kinds. Mrs. Wedemann “lasst Sie griissen und dankt 
herzlich fiir den Geschenk ”—I particularly like the Wolthers— 
they are all delightful people at the mission and they are doing 
such wonderful work there, which we never could appreciate 
without going there in person to see it. I will tell you more 
about it when I see you—I am too exhausted to write a decent 
letter. Can you believe it when I tell you that I stood face to 
face with death this morning? Indeed I did, and at one moment 
I said to myself, “ All is over; it is of no use.” I never wish 
again to be so near to death. I prefer to go rather than to come 
back. Dr. Stoneman and I were bathing just below the sanitor- 
ium and Miss White was sitting on the rocks just above. Sud- 
denly a strong wave took me off my feet—as I screamed for 
help, the other two thought I was in fun, but in a moment they 
saw their mistake, for I was borne quickly out. Then another 
wave brought me back a little, near to a large rock, covered with 
moss—this I clutched at, and with frantic effort climbed upon it. 
Another great wave was just about to wash me off as I scrambled 
on to a higher rock. I at last got back to Dr. Stoneman, all torn 
and bleeding, for the waves had dashed me against the rock onto 
which I had climbed. It is quite thrilling to hear Dr. Stoneman 
and Miss White tell about it—no one knows here in the house 
how near I came to losing my life, at least no one has mentioned 
it to me, for my kind friends asked the others not to speak to me 
about it. I believe the two were far more frightened than I, for 
I felt quite resigned and didn’t even struggle until I saw myself 
being brought back toward the rocks—and I shouldn’t have 
made any effort then if the thought of my mother and the near- 
ness of the rock had not come together just as they did. 

When I see you I must tell you a very strange coincidence in 
connection with this escapade. I shall probably return to Well- 
ington next Tuesday or Wednesday, likewise my two compan- 
ions. I have uttered a prayer today, such as I never uttered be- 
fore. Surely God must have some purpose for me in this life!. 


Yours with love, 
ADELAIDE S———. 


| 
[ 
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MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


The following incidents are second-hand, but they have 
been collected by a well-known Episcopal clergyman in one of 
our large cities and came to him from his interest for many 
years in psychic research. Some of them represent experi- 
ences by well-known persons but it is necessary to withhold 
their names. It is unfortunate that they could not have been 
first-hand by corroboration from the persons concerned. But 
it is now too late to get this confirmation, as many of the 
parties are dead and some of them have gone beyond the 
reach of inquiry on the part of the writer of the incidents. 
They suffice, however, to add to the collective mass of similar 
incidents that come from reputable sources and may encour- 
age others to give their experiences the desired credentials 
before it is too late. 


The Death Watch. 


Miss K M , of Ossining, N. Y., tells this story: 

One summer night when she was perhaps fourteen a thunder 
storm broke; and going downstairs with her mother to sit in the 
library until the storm had passed, she noticed the loud ticking 
of a cricket near the library fire-place. She commented on this to 
her mother and proceeded to search for the insect, but her mother 
said “ Don’t bother, it is nothing worth looking for,” and the child 
obeyed. The storm passing, mother and daughter went to their 
bedrooms upstairs; but as K settled down in her bed she 
heard the same ticking sound from the wall by her pillow. In 
terror she ran to her mother’s room saying, “ Mama the cricket 
that we heard in the library has come up into my room.” Where- 
upon her mother said in substance “It is no cricket, and since 
you have heard the sound repeated I must explain it to you, 
though I hoped you would not be troubled by it. Whenever in 
our family death is drawing near, that sound is heard. I have 
heard it several times and it has always been a warning of ap- 
proaching death; we call it the death watch; and this is probably 
to indicate your grandmother’s death.” K heard the sound 
at intervals for several weeks, never when she was inticipating it 
but always unexpectedly. At the end of that period her grand- 
mother died and the sound ceased. 
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No. 2. 
The Verplanck Ghost. 


Miss F G , daughter of the late Dr. G——, of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street, relates this incident: 


Dr. G———’s country place was at Fishkill on the Hudson. 
Many years ago, Miss G———— had been in New York for the day 
and was returning by a late train (call the day October 20th). 
The coachman met her at the station with a buggy and a steady 
horse. The night was extremely dark and there were no lamps 
on the carriage; the road was plain and they drove on up the 
hill under the shadow of thick foliage which intensified the dark. 
Half way up the hill the horse shied violently. The coachman 
called on the Saints and Miss G——— perceived a long, shapeless 
white length of mist as it seemed rising from the middle of the 
road in front of the horse. This drifted along the side of the 
horse, brushing her neck and disappeared over her shoulder. As 
it touched her she felt a sensation of cold and shook. Her mind 
rejected any thought of supernatural explanation, however, and 
she said, “ Michael, we must have run over something for I felt 
a jar; get out and see if you can find anything on the ground.” 
Michael demurred, saying that it was nobody he run over but a 
ghost. “ You and I might be deceived but not the horse. See 
how the poor beast is sweating and trembling in the shafts.” He 
looked, however, and found nothing; whereupon they drove 
home, Miss G putting an injunction of secrecy upon him 
for fear of frightening the maids. Some days later she told the 
story for the amusement of a caller, an old resident of Fishkill, 
who showed much interest and said: “What date was this?” 
“October 20th.” “Then you have seen the Verplanck ghost.” 
Being asked for an explanation she told this story: 


A generation before Miss Verplanck was the heiress of one 
branch of that great Dutch family and was in love with a young 
lawyer of New York. Her family desired her to marry her 
cousin Samuel Verplanck. On the evening of October 20th her 
lover was to have come up to Fishkill; but a violent storm broke 
that night and he did not appear. In the morning Miss Ver- 
planck came down to breakfast saying “ He is dead; he was killed 
last night.” A few minutes later word was brought in that his 
body had been found half way up the hill with a knife thrust 
through his heart. Samuel Verplanck disappeared at the same 
time and was never seen again, and the local tradition is that on 
the night of October 20th such a manifestation occurs at the place 
of the murder, as Miss G———— experienced. 
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No. 3. 
A Narrative of Miss W . 


, daughter of Col. Geo. W 
at Lestudo Scituate, Mass., in October, 1906. 
My father and I were staying together some years ago in Inn- 
spruck at the old hunting lodge of Emperor Maximilian. We 
had two rooms on the corner of the third floor; a large closet sep- 
arated them. My father was called away for a few days, leaving 
me alone. The first evening of his absence one of the ladies in 
the hotel came up to my room to spend the evening. As we were 
talking I felt a cold draft on my neck and thinking that the win- 
dow must be open in my father’s room I went through the closet 
to see. His window was closed and his door locked. I came 
back closing both closet doors tightly, noticing how the old- 
fashioned latches rattled. I spoke to my friend of the draftiness 
of the house and thought no more of it. She went away about 
ten, and I wrote letters for an hour or more afterwards. As I 
was getting ready for bed I heard a loud rap on the door of 
father’s room. Knowing that it could not be intended for me I 
paid no attention and the rap was not repeated. As I composed 
myself for sleep | opened my eyes and saw in the moonlight a 
dark figure completely enshrouded in a mantle, standing by my 
bed, so close that I felt the pressure of its knees against the mat- 
tress. My first thought was “ Here is a burglar. What shall I 
_do? I cannot pretend to be asleep for he must have seen me open 
my eyes.” There flashed through my mind, however, the fact 
that there was no hiding place in my room where he could have 
concealed himself and no balcony where he could have entered, 
while if he could have come into the room from my father’s room 
the rattling of the latches would have betrayed his entrance. As 
I thought this the figure bent over and placed two hands with a 
gentle pressure first on my right shoulder and then on my left and 
then on my ankles. At this moment I recalled a legend of the 
house which I had heard a few days before, of “ The Girl in the 
Blue Mantle ’—a romantic story of love betrayed and an appari- 
tion which haunts the house. Immediately my terror vanished, 
and I said to myself, “ Poor little girl in the blue mantle, you can- 
not hurt me and I am not afraid of you.” Then I thought “I will 
move a little and see what happens,” so I moved my forefinger 
and immediately the figure vanished, whereupon I fell asleep al- 
' most at once. The next morning I told the story to my friends 
who had lived in the house for several seasons. They listened 
with great interest but one of them said: “ Ah, Miss W " 
you don’t know this house as well as we do. The Girl in the 
Blue Mantle never appears except on the second floor; but there 
is a story of an Englishman in Black who haunts the third story.” 


Miss W. 


, told this story 
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No. 4. 


Mrs. L. C. H., of Cambridge, related this experience to her 
rector in 1904: 


Some years ago I lost my only daughter who died in child- 
birth, and my grief seemed constantly increased instead of being 
tempered with time. A few nights ago | awakened from a sound 
sleep and sat up in bed intent and expecting something though | 
knew not what. As I sat there eagerly looking and listening 
there appeared at the foot of my bed a bright blue cloud which 
unfolded. In the midst of it stood my daughter as I had seen her 
in life, smiling radiantly. ‘The apparition lasted some minutes at 
the end of which the cloud closed concealing her figure and all 
disappeared. 


No. 5. 
The Dream at Cooperstown. 


Mrs. Philip A. H. B , wife of the Vicar of St. John’s 
Chapel, New York, dreamed one night at her country house in 
Cooperstown, “ Holt Averell,” that she saw the little Irish Church 
of Cooperstown decorated for a wedding and filled with all the 
country house colony. In the chancel stood her husband ready 
to perform the marriage, and as she looked she saw a well-known 
figure advance, having upon his arm Mrs. —————, a wealthy 
widow of the same colony. As they reached the church the 
Vicar’s figure vanished and in its place stood the Rev. Dr. G. of 
New York, who performed the marriage ceremony. Mrs. B 
told the dream to her husband in the morning; and when a few 
days later Mrs. called and said “ Jane, | have something 
very interesting to tell you.” Mrs. B said, “* You needn't 
say anything more. You are going to be married to Bishop Pot- 
ter in Christ Church and Dr. G. of New York, is to perform the 
ceremony.” “How did you know?” asked Mrs. ree 
saw it in a dream last week.” The dream was fulfilled to the 
minutest detail. 


No. 6. 


At the Van Cortlandt Manor House near Croton, N. Y., a fre- 
quently recurring incident is the approach of a carriage at night. 
The beat of the horses’ hoofs, the rattling of the harness and the 
rolling of the wheels are heard distinctly, and then drawing nearer 
and finally turning through the gate and hurrying up the long 
drive to the house. Guests inside often ask who is coming at 
that time of night, and being bidden “ Go and see,” discover that 
there is no visible cause for the sound that has been heard. In 
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connection with the same house there is a legend of the apparition 
of an old housekeeper in a first floor bedroom. Being tested by 
a certain medium, the housekeeper confessed having stolen cer- 
tain pieces of family silver which had long been missing. 


No. 7. 
The Apparitions at “ Elm Valley,” Hadley, Mass. 


The fine colonial mansion above mentioned was built about 
1750 as the seat of the family of Phelps, and passed by inherit- 
ance to the late Bishop F. D. Huntington, of Central, N. Y., who 
was born in 1819 and died in the room where he was born 1904. 
He related these incidents to the narrator. 


A small bed-chamber was partitioned off from the huge attic 
under the gambrel roof. Whoever sleeps in that room hears the 
door at the foot of the attic stairs open and shut, and a soft muf- j 
fled footstep climbs the stairs and crosses the attic floor stopping ; 
outside the bedroom door. The footstep sounds like that of some 
one in stocking feet or in moccasins. When the door is opened 
nothing is to be seen. A small bedroom is entered by the stair- 
case from the wood-house and is set apart for the use of one of 
the “hired men.” Some years before Bishop Huntington’s death 
he had difficulty in retaining men one summer; and questioning 
one of them as to the reason for his departure heard this story. 
The man said, “ You are a good master, Bishop, the wages are all ( 
1 want and I should like to stay but I cannot sleep in that room. f 
Last night I went to bed and was going to sleep when I felt some 
one in the room. I sat up in bed and saw an old woman short 
and bent, and dressed in an old-fashioned way, with a cap and 
handkerchief crossed on her breast, moving around changing the 
position of the furniture and rearranging things. I thought it 
was rather cheeky of her and started to ask her what she was 
doing. She came over and stood at the foot of the bed looking at 
me and I saw that I could see right through her to the window 
beyond. Then I put my head under the bed-clothes, and when I 4 
looked again she was gone, and | don’t want to sleep in that room 4 
again.” The Bishop added that the description precisely fitted an 4 
old woman who had been a pensioner of his mother’s when he 
was a little boy and who had died in that room about 1825. 


No. 8. 


About 1889, Mr. L. A. D., then a Junior in the Fine Arts Col- 
lege of Syracuse University, told this story to his classmate, now 
the Rev. Canon Douglas, of the Cathedral, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

His sister, a young girl of sixteen or thereabouts, was dying 
of consumption in his home, Cigarville, N. Y. The mother was 
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watching at the bedside (an unimaginative woman) and the 
daughter was unconscious. Suddenly the mother perceived pres- 
ences in the room invisible, but as she described it soft and warm. 
As she wondered what they were, her daughter sat up in bed with 
eyes wide open and exclaimed: ‘“ Mother see the angels all 
around my bed,” upon which she fell back and expired. 


No. 9. 


Mrs. O W. P. , of Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 


ton, relates this incident. 


Her country house is on Milton Hill, Mass., and many years 
ago her husband went out for a stroll one bright summer evening 
down to the foot of the hill and back. He returned in some ex- 
citement telling of a strange experience. As he walked down the 
hill, his dog following, they met a young woman in a white dress 
who seemed in great mental distress and was apparently suffer- 
ing. He noticed that the dog was frightened and kept close to 
him. Wondering whether he could be of service to the woman 
he turned and followed her up the hill, meaning to speak to her 
and offer assistance; but at a certain shrub she disappeared, and 
when he reached the place there was no trace of her. They had 
some discussion as to the occurrence and agreed not to speak of 
it for fear of frightening the servants. Some months later Mrs. 
P. ’s brother from India was a guest at the house and had 
precisely the same experience. No explanation was ever found. 


No. 10. 


Mr. L. H. R , of Syracuse, N. Y., relates a story involv- 
ing his maternal uncle. 


Many years ago the uncle in question ran away from his New 
Hampshire home and shipped as a sailor, to be gone several years. 
One hot afternoon, off duty, he was standing by the rail and his 
ship as they were sailing in sight of the Australian Coast. As his 
eyes followed the low coast line he saw it vanish and found him- 
self looking at the village street in New Hampshire, where his 
own home stood, the house and the church across the way being 
within his field of vision. As he looked the door of the house 
opened and a funeral procession appeared carrying a coffin; all of 
his own family was following it except his mother and one of his 
brothers and the coffin was carried across the road, rested a mo- 
ment on the stile and then disappeared around the corner of the 
church to the burying place of the family. Thereupon the vision 
passed and he found himself back on the deck of the ship. He 
was so much impressed with this that he noted all the circum- 
stances in his diary; and upon reaching New York some months 
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later, he went to a relative’s house and said: “ Who is dead, 
mother or my brother?” His aunt asked him how he knew that 
either was dead. He told the story of his vision and learned that 
all was as he had seen it even to the incident of the coffin being 
placed on the stile for a moment while the bearers went around 
the corner. It was his brother who had died; and the mother 
was so overcome as not to be able to attend the funeral. 


No. 11. 
The Holy Communion in Death. 


A well-known English priest now a member of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, tells this story as of his own experience. 

Shortly after his ordination to the priesthood, he was curate 
in an English country parish and was sent for one day to give the 
blessed sacrament to a dying girl in a laborer’s cottage. Reser- 
vation was not practiced in that parish at the time and it was 
necessary that he should celebrate privately by the bedside. It 
was his first experience in ministrations of that sort. Upon reach- 
ing the cottage he found that the girl was alone, the mother being 
employed in another part of the house. She was very near her 
aunt, and presented a frightful appearance, as her face and mouth 
were covered with discharging sores (the disease apparently be- 
ing lupus). He celebrated as rapidly as possible, but as he laid 
the consecrated host upon the tongue of the dying girl she closed 
her lips. He said appropriate prayers for a departed soul; and 
then confronted a problem which he had never faced before. The 
wafer lay upon the tongue of the dead girl unconsumed; and it 
seemed to him that his duty in reference to the blessed sacrament 
was to consume it himself. With hesitation, he lifted it from 
the tongue stained and discolored by the blood and discharge 
from the sores which encrusted the mouth. He laid it on the 
paten and prayed that he might be protected from infection or 
contagion. Then closing his eyes and summoning up all his 
courage he put out his fingers to take the host from the paten 
and receive it himself. To his astonishment his fingers closed 
upon himself and when he opened his eyes the paten was empty, 
its bright silver service untarnished and no trace was to be found 
though he made most careful search of the sacramental bread. 


No. 12. 
A Materializing Séance. 
The Rev. Arthur B. R , B. A., Rector of Grace Church, 
, N. Y., was present some years ago at a spiritualistic 


séance in Buffalo, in the company of the Rev. E. M. D 
The performance was of the usual character and presented noth- 
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ing startling or novel to students of such subjects until at the 
end some of the tricks with a guitar seemed out of the ordinary. 
Father R whispered to his companion, “ This is getting too 
uncanny. Let us go.” He had scarcely said this when the guitar 
was flung violently at his head. He dodged and just missing him 
it struck the wall beyond. As he lifted his eyes he saw high up 
on the wall above the cabinet where the medium was imprisoned 
a gigantic form covered with brass, gray hair and taloned at the 
end of the fingers in an attitude of throwing. His companion 
saw the same thing; and both made haste to withdraw. 


